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THE GENET 


‘Ts one of the rapacious animals that may be domes. 
ticated, and converted to use by man. It belongs to 
the weasel tribe ; and, like most of that clafs, emits 
a strong odour, whith from being deemed agreeable 
to most persons, has obtained the name of a perfume. 
It is a native of Turkey, and the eastern parts of 
the Levant ; from whence in all probability it had 
been introduced into Spain, where it thrives per- 
fectly well, ata very early period, by the Tyrians, 
who frequented its coasts for the purposes of trade. 
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In-size the genet is larger than the martin; its 
body measures in length about twenty inches ; its 
head is long and slender, with a fharp muzzle ; its 
ears are a little pointed ; its hair soft, smooth, and 
fhining, of a tawny red colour, spotted with black, 
Along the ridge of the back there is a kind of mane 
of long hair, which forms a black line from head to 
tail; the spots on the sides are round and distinct ; 
those on the back almost close. Its tail is long, 
and marked with seven or eight rings of black. Its 
perfume ifsues from an orifice beneath its tail; it 
smells faintly of mufk. 

This is a beautiful, cleanly, and industrious a- 
nimal, and very active in pursuing its prey. It 
is kept, we are told, in the houses of Constantinople 
as eats are with us, and is equally tame. Being 
more slender in its body than a cat, it can creep into 
smaller holes, so that it is extremely useful to the 
inhabitants in destroying rats, mice, and other ver- 
min. In its dispositions it is mild and gentle, its 
colours beautifully variegated, and its fur valu- 
able. Upon the whole, it seems to be one of those 
animals, that, with proper care and attention, might 
become a useful addition to our stock of domestie 


quadrupeds. 
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FRAGMENTS, é&e. BY ARCTICUS. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Wu o was it that said, the next thing to being witty 
yourself, is to be the cause of wit in others? Now, 
by a parity of reasoning, one may say, that the next 
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thing to writing witty things yourself, is to’ pre- 
serve and promulgate those of others, which might 
otherwise be lost. 

Actuated by this laudable motive, I here give you 
the translation of some fragments from an old conti- 
nental paper, just fallen into my hands, by an. acci- 
dent, which I fhould be sorry to see entirely lost. 
They contain delicate general satire, and humorous, 
moral researches. 


—_—— 


FRAGMENT First. 

We carry every where about with us a little ur- 
chin, who serves, and domineers over us, at the same 
time. We suppose him of great fidelity and attach= 
ment, because he never quits us through life; but 
the truth is, that he eternally cajoles us, and that 
we are his dupes every mcement. 


As, for example, we hide and cover him up with 
the greatest care, forbiding him to fhow even the 
tip of his nose to any living creature; yet he is so 
disobedient and impudent, as to dare fhow him- 
self, even quite naked, before strangers ; and that. he 
does with so much addrefs, and has so much the 
power of fascinating and blinding us, that we do not: 


even perceive it. 

' But woe be to the man, to whom he plays this 
trick !. for every one of our ‘acquaintances. has also 
his little urchin, and all such mortal enemies, that 
they ferret one another out in a surprising manner, 
and are always’ on the watch; so that the instant 
ene of them only stirs, the others are all. in. alarm, 
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apd join like a pack of little hounds, to worry the 
impradent brat. This little rogue is called 
Self love. 

Who is that ignoble looking brat, afhamed to fhow: 
its ugly face, but whose> hooked fingers, already 
seize by stealth, every thing which its voracious 
appetite craves? The little monster is called 

Abuse: 


But have only a little patience till he grows up;, 


his face will then become lefs fhocking ; he will ac. 
quire a modest afsurance, and will no longer conceal. 
what he steals privately at present; his name will 
then be changed to 
Usage: 

Give him still a few more peaceable. years, till he 
has acquired. his full growth; he will then put on a. 
haughty imposing look, under his third and last 


name, 


Right. 






——_ 


FRAGMENT SEGOND. 

Chance, son of Necefsity, is a silly, foolifh, and’ 
blind old. fellow ; wandering continually about the 
world, led by two women of very different charac- 
ters, the one is named Prudence, the other Folly. 
On these two wenches he begets all events, quits. 
them on his journey, and leaves Futurity to 
stand midwife to his progeny. In general, though 
not always, those born of Prudence are happy, 
and those of Foly miserable; whilst it is said, 
that the last mistrefs-is much more prolific than 
the first, and that the old dotard loves her most ; 
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because he perceives that Prudence wants to govern: 
him, whilst he thinks himself lord and master of 
Folly. 
—_—_—=—_—_=_= 
FRAGMENT THIRD. 
The result of a chemicaé analysis of the human brain.. 

On distilling the brain of a Beau, much aeriform 
fluid came over ; of an old Burgomaster, much insi- 
pid phlegm; of a Poet, a little acid spirit, witha 
portion of caustic alkali; whilst the brain ofa second’ 
son of Parnafsus, left to itself, without any species of 
preparation, gave a feeble phosphoric light, but 
without heat. 

After distillation of the brain of an old miser, 
nothing was found but a hard refractory matter at 
the bottom of the retort. 

Between the brains of a Britifh senator, and anew 
French legislator, no kind of affinity was found, 
in spite of every species of intermediary substance 
employed to unite them; the Frenchman’s brain 
eternally frothing up, leaving the solid Britifh sub- 
stance always at bottom: 

Much inflammable gas was obtained from the 
the brain of a duellist, just run through the body in 
a quarrel about the figure of his mistrefs’s nose, 
which his antagonist unluckily did not find exactly 
of the Grecian model. — 

Some brains of women, distilled on bot sand, gave 
a quantity of incoercible yapours, which were soon 
difsipated on being treated in naked fire. 

Upon the whole, human ‘rains g:ve but little spz- 
ritus rector,—a fugitive principle, proper te vege- 
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tables, but which seems to escape in their afsimila~ 
tion to animal substances. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PaRson. 

I sHALL now give you an anecdote of. the comic 
kind, where Peter the Great appears once more im 
what I have called his patriarchal character, correc- 
ting his offending children, with his far dreaded, and 
much respected dubeen, or cudgel. JI must however 
premise, as a pope or parson cuts rather a ridicu- 
Tous figure in this anecdote, that the Rufsian clergy 
were far from being then, what they new are, a 
sober learned clafs of men. For much later than 
Peter’s time, it was no uncommon thing to see one 





of the inferiar orders reeling drunk along the streets, 


as they were, and even are, taken from the lowest 
clafs of people ; a regiment having been formed about 
two years ago of pope’s children for the Swedith. 
war, and disciplined for the artillery, by general 


Melisineu, at the Imperial Cadet Corps of artillery 


and engineers. 


By this explanation I hope I fhall be exempted’ 
from suspicion of the least insult on the clergy,- 
without whose diligent and indefatigable application: 


to their duty, at this dangerous crisis, civil society 


will be in a manner difsolved, and Europe become a: 


vast forest of wild beasts in- human fhape ;—judging: 


at least from the example before our eyes, of a people’ 


from whom pretended philosophers had eradicated 
every sense of religion and moral: sentiment, by 
which the people have been alone governed from 
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Adam to this enlightened age, where they are set 

up as the governors and sovereigns of nations. 
Anecdote. 

SomE of the young nobility, who served about the 
person of Peter the Great as a sort of military 
chamberlains, under the title of Den/bieks (now gi- 
ven only to common soldiers, or rather recruits ser- 
wing personally their officers, ) had been playing some 
pranks on a midnight ramble, which came to Peter’s 
ears in form of complaint, and at which he was 
much enraged against the perpetrators, though un- 
able for some time to discover their names, 

His chaplain was suspected by the young offenders 
to have removed this obstacle to their punifhment, 
which followed very quickly the discovery, in a fhow- 
er of blows from the dubeen. They were therefore 
resolved to revenge themselves on the officious 
parson, whose decided taste for good brandy, (then 
by no means uncommon in his cloth,) soon furnifhed 
them an opportunity of doing. Whilst one party of 
them was carousing with the devoted priest, and 
treating him with large cups of his favourite liquor, 
below stairs, another was piling up all the furniture 
of his apartment, immediately over Peter’s bedcham- 
der, ona round table in the middle of the room, on 
which they placed his looking glafs, and to crown 
the pyramid a large bowl of punch. To this new 
species of tower of Babel, they fastened a string, let 
through a hole into the adjoining apartment, where 
one of the actors was stationed, ready to pull it ona 


preconcerted signal, 
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The parson, full of brandy and glee, was conducted 
with some difficulty up to his apartment by his 
‘bountiful hosts, who had rather overdone the -busi- 
nefs, so that on blowing out the light, just as he 
reached his door, their plot was almost rendered un- 
necefsary by the violence with which he measured 
his length on the floor. This was the signal for 
pulling the string, and down came the whole table 
edifice, with such a noise, as made the emperor start 
from his couch, and run up stairs with his dubeen, 
to correct the young dogs, who were of course sus- 


pected of the fault. But what was his astonifhment . 


when he found them all lying apparently asleep in 
their beds, dnd the parson dead drunk on the floor of 
his room, swimming in punch, with all his furni- 
ture scattered about the room, even to the looking 
glafs, which was thattered to pieces. The application 
of his dubeen brought him in some degree to his 
senses; but not so far as to account to Peter for the 
general wreck and the sea of punch. Indeed the 
poor man was nearly as much astonifhed as the em- 
peror; and long took it for a trick of his old antago. 
nist Satan, for the many pulpit phillippics he had ut- 
tered against that arch rebel. ARCTICUS. 











A DETACHED REMARK. 
Tue variable weather of the human mind, the flying 
wapours of fancy, which from time to time cloud 


reason, without totally eclipsing it, requires much 
ferce of thought to regulate sound conduct. 
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A TABLE OF GEMS. 
Continued from p. 240. 


Clafs fourteenth. 
THE PEARL, OR PEACOCK STONE. 


Tus gem is formed from the cartilaginous li- 
gament of the mytilus margaritiferus, or great 
pearl muscle, which has the appearance and colour of 
a peacock feather in miniature.’ 

Analysis. 

This being in strict propriety an animal production, 
has never, that I know of, been particularly analised. 
Varieties. 

The colour of the finest oriental pearl is a bril- 
liant white, with a metalline splendour, inclining 2 
very little to the blue ; but some of the Ormuz 
pearls, have what the Indians call the black water, 
which heightens their value in the eastern market. 


Form. 

This gem, in such high estimation and value in 
all ages, especially with the Romans, who preferred 
it even to diamonds, and the other precious stones, 
probably from their being ignorant of the art of 
cutting the harder gems, is an animal production, 
found in certain fhells, of the oyster and muscle 
kind, particularly in the mytilus margaritiferus. 
The finest oriental pearl is round, of a brilliant 
white colour, with a metallic splendour, and a slight 
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cast of blue; although they are often found of other 


fhapes and colours ; but the ground is ever whitith, 
more or lefs dirty, and tending to a cream colour, 


a yellow, a grey, a blue, and even in some speci- 
mens, to a pinchbeck colour, with the splendour of 
that metal. Their estimation and value diminifhes 
in proportion as they deviate from the standard 
form and colour given above ; although pearls of an 
uncommonly large size, are always valuable, though 
they fhould deviate from both, on account of their 
rarity. 


Structure, Properties, &c. 

The structure of the pearl much resembles the 
stony concretions or calculi found in other sea and 
land animals ; that is to say, it is made up of coats 
or thin plates, laid one over another, from the centre 


outwards, and is of a ealcareous nature, like the fhell 
which produces it, in certain circumstances. It has 
been regarded by naturalists as produced by disease, 
like other animal concretions ; and on this idea, the 
celebrated Linnzus attempted to produce them arti- 
ficially, by wounding the fhell with a round tharp 
pointed instrument, in hopes that the animal would 
form the precious calculus to fhut up the hole; and 
it is said he succeeded in a sufficient degree to prove 
the justice of his hypothesis, if not to enrich the phi- 
losopher ; as probably the size and maturation of 
pearls require a more genial heat to bring them te 
perfection, than the northern climate of Sweden can 
offer. 
Where found. 

The most valuable pearls come from the east, as 

those of Ceylon, Japan, China, Wc. But the famous 
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fifhery of Baharein, in the Persian gulph, which fur- 
nifhed to the ancients and moderns the celebrated 
pearls known by the apellation of Ormuz, from the 
name of the Indian mart where they were sold. The 
finest and largest are carried to the great Indian mar- 
ket, Surate, in the bay of Jougerate;—the inferior 
to Turky, Persia, t#c. as the use of them is still 
greater in the east than in the west, where even 
religion afsists their sale in India. 

The pearl is found in many rivers of Great Bri- 
tain, particularly the Conway in Wales; the Irt in 
Cumberland ; the Ythan in Scotland, and many other 
smaller streams ; as also the county of Tyronne in Ire~ 
land. The best are produced i in the Mra margariti- 
fera, and the MytiLus cygneus and anatinus ; two 
kinds of bivalve fithes of the muscle clafs; many 
small pearls are also found in Myruitisus edulis, 
or common edible muscle, and also sometimes in the 
common oyster ; but these are of such small value 
as to be disregarded. 

” Largest. 

The famous ear rings of Cleopatra cost L. 161,000; 
and Julius Cesar presented a pearl to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, for which he paid L.48,ooc 
—Of modern pearls, the largest upon record is that 
belonging to the king of Spain, in size and form 
resembling a small pear. “Rufsia is not entirely 
without even this gem, as the author has some 
bad coloured pearls in his collection from the Kuril 
islands, which acknowledge the sceptre of that vast 
empire; and it is said, that an inferior variety 
are found in some of the rivers or streams of Ruf 
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sian Finland ; which is probable enough, if they ob- 
tain in Sweden, although an object of little attention 
on the score of profit. A remark may not be im- 
proper here, on the decided taste of the Rufsians for 
this gem, which they prefer to all others, (with the 
exception of a few of the nobility ;) and it is sur- 
prising to see the quantity with which a Rufsian 
merchant’s wife is ornamented on the greater holi- 
days, whilst the hufband appears by her side, in his 
beard, and the simple national garb; even her head 
drefs is garnifhed with a species of lace, made of 
small pearls, which has no bad effect ; however, it 
must be acknowledged, that they are in general of 
the inferior kind, selected by the Arabs for the Eu- 
ropean, Turkith, and Persian markets. 
- The pearls of Britain were celebrated by the Ro- 
mans ; and Suetonius reports, that Cesar was indu- 
ced to undertake his Britifh expedition for the sake 
of our pearls; and that they were so large that it 
was necefsary to take the hand to try the weight of 
a single one. Mr Pennant, with much probability, 
supposes, that Cesar only heard this by report ; 
and that the chrystalline balls, in old treatises called 
mineral pearls, were mistaken for them. It is, how- 
ever, afserted, both by P/iny and Tacitus, that Cesar 
brought home a buckler made with Britih pearls, 
which he dedicated to, and hung up in the temple 
of Venus Genetrix. 

It is said, that Sir Richard Wynne of Guydir, 
chamberlain to Catharine, queen of Charles 11. pre- 
sented her majesty with a pearl, taken in the river 
Conway, which is, to this day, honoured with 2 
place in the regal crown. 
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In the present century, a pearl was taken in the 
river Ythan in Aberdeenfhite, and sold to a travel. 
ling dealer in Aberdeen for a trifle, which he car- 
ried to London, where, ignorant of its value, but ob- 
serving that it was of great size and beauty, he of- 
fered it toa Jew, afking, what he thought a very 
high price, in his own dialect, forty pund, that is 
L.3:6:8. The Jew said, that was too high a price; 
but that he would give him 35 guineas, and no 
more; and anxious to secure the purchase, told 
down the money onthe table. The astonifhed A- 
berdonian looked at the sam with surprise ; but 
did not discover his secret ; and took up the money 
with great satisfaction, without counting it. The 
writer has in his pofsefsion two pearls found in 
that river of considerable size ; but not remarkable 
for their lustre or purity. 

In the last century, several pearls of great value 
were found in the rivers of the counties of Tyronne 
and Donnegal in Ireland. One that weighed thirty- 
six carats was valued at L. 40, but being foul lost 
much of its value. Other single pearls were sold 
for L. 4, 10s. and one for L.10. This last was sold 
a second time to lady Glenlealy, who put it into a 
necklace, and refused L. 80 for it from the duchefs 


of Ormond. 
Value. 


No mode of estimating the value of the pearl is 
given by authors ; but it is always very great, when 
of a fine colour, form, and size. The Indians and 
Arabs talk of what they call the black water, in the 
splendour of pearls, which enhances their price in 
those countries. 


End of the Firsr ORDER of gems. 
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Morat REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH 


oF Louis xvi. oF FRANCE. 
Oh! what is pomp, and sublunary power ! 
And what is man, that boasts himself so high ? 


The sport of fate, the tenant of an hour, 
Dust, animated dust, that breathes to die. Hore. 


Aone all the phenomena that have occurred with- 
in the period of certain history, none have tended. 
more strongly to mark the unfortunate state of 
kings, than those events which have lately occurred. 
respecting Louis xvi. of France. I do not here al- 
lude to his death ; for in regard to that particular 
nothing extraordinary has occurred ; nor ought it 
to excite the smallest degree of wonder:—it was 
quite in the train of usual events; for there is 
scarcely an instance on record, in which a faction, 
in any kingdom, acquired such power as to subvert, 
the government, and dethrone the king, that they 
did not make haste to put the unfortunate monarch 
to death ; from a natural dread, that, if he fhould be 
allowed to live, he might, at some future period, 
become a center of union, to connect his friends and 
partizans into a compact body, having views hostile 
to the predominating party, and that were to be 
dreaded in proportion to the virtues and abilities 
of the prince. There was, therefore, little room to . 
doubt of the fate of Louis from the time of his 
dethronement; and the late events respecting him 
have been only a necefsary consequence of the pre« 
lude that had already been afted. 
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But the circumstance that strikes my mind as 
being extremely singular, and as tending to point 
out, in most striking colours, the unfortunate situa 
tion of royalty, is the following. Louis had been 
king of France for upwards of eighteen years. He 
was not secluded from the sight of his subjects, 
like those eastern monarchs who fhut themselves 
up in the interior parts of their palace for years 
together, without being seen by their subjects. 
The king of France was of easy accefs: he conver- 
sed freely with foreign ambafsadors, ministers of 
state, and all who were presented at the court: he 
went abroad and mixed among his subjects: he af- 
sisted at the deliberations of his privy councils and 
parliaments, and did other acts that were open to 
the inspection of all.—Yet, in spite of all this, had 
Louis died before the time that he was called to an. 
swer at the bar of the National Convention, the ac- 
cusations that were brought against him, he would 
have been universally accounted a weak and insig- 
nificant monarch ;—a prince of no talents ;—a being 
despicable almost in every respect;—a perfect sot 
indeed ;—a creature who knew nothing, and valu. 
ed nothing beyond the mere sensual gratification of 
indulging in the pleasures of the table to excefs. He 
would have been therefore despised, and soon for- 
gotten, as a monarch who was unfortunate indeed, 
but who deserved to be so; because these misfor. 
tunes, it would have been believed, had been, in a 
great measure, the result of his own stupidity and 
brutality. To all who faall read this paper in the 
present day, I appeal for the justnefs of the charac. 
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rter as. here.drawn, . according to the general appre- 
hension of the people in Europe, before the period 
here particularised. 

But, by a singular fatality, as it fhould seem, 
overpowering the judgement of the ruling powers 
in France, it came into their minds to bring the 
unfortunate monarch before them, to answer in per- 
son, publicly at the bar of their afsemby, to the ac- 
cusations they had raked together, for the purpose 
of overwhelming him with the opprobrium of guilt, 
by the unguarded exprefsions they hoped might drop 
from his own mouth on that trying occasion. But 
how grievously were they disappointed! and with 
what wonder did the astonifhed world behold the 
man whom they had contemned and despised, rise, 
by the sole energy of his own mind, to an exaltation 
far exceeding any thing they could ever have ex- 
pected from any one of the human race! Taken as 
he was, by surprise, and led before the tribunal, 
without so much as even being told whither he was 
going, or what was the purpose intended ; without. 
the benefit of counsel to prepare him how to act; 
without having had an opportunity of collecting his 
mind, and arranging his ideas on the subject, he 
was at.once set before the afsembly, and command- 
ed to. answer queries which they had been prepa- 
ring for many months before, with a view to insnare 
him. Is it pofsidle to conceive an idea of a man 
being placed in a mose trying situation! Yet Louis, 


with a dignity, a meeknefs, an affability ; with a firm-. 


neds, uatinctured with petulance, or peeviihnef,, an~ 
swered, without hesitation or embarrafsmext, every 
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interrogatory that was put to him; and scarcely 
Omitted a single thing he ought to have said; or 
uttered a single word he would have retracted, had 
he had every convenience he could have withed, to 
prepare him for such an examination. Never was 
there an instance in this world of a man taising 
himself by the single exertions of his own faculties, 
in one moment, from the lowest abyfs of abject con- 
tempt, to the highest exaltation of honour, in the es- 
timation of mankind, but this one of Louis alone. 
This, and the subsequent acts, till the titne of his 
death, all of which reflect the highest honour upon 
him, are the only actions during the whole life of 
that prince which can be called 4is own. In all the 
transactions of his reign, he spoke and acted by the 
advice, and under the influence of others, as other 
princes are also obliged to speak and to act. How 
unfortunate then is the state of those; who, even 
when they pofsefs talents and dispositions that 
ought to excite the admiration, and conciliate the 
esteem 6f mankind, are constrained so to act, as 
to become the objects of general contempt and dea 


testation ! 
Iam not in the habit of bestowing unbounded 


applause upon princes; I will not be suspected by my 
teaders of paying court to ministers or their satel» 
lites ; nor have I ever idolised power in whatever 
hands it has been placed. I bend the knee in adoration 
of the Supreme Berne alone, to whom only belongs 
all glory, and honour, and praise upon earth. 
But, next to the bountiful Creator of this universe, 
I pay a respectful homage to the memory of the 
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immortal; Louis. I, call him immortal ; . because 
‘there can be no doubt, that, so long as_ the records 
of the transactions of man fhall be preserved, the 
world will look up to him, as to a being who has 
exhibited the human character in a higher point 
of elevation than .ever had been. known. before. 
When we look back to the records of past times, we 
try in vain to find a parallel among,the. annals of 
kings, of princes, of philosophers, and great men of 
the earth. The blefsed Jesus, alone, affords a pat- 
‘tern of that unaffected dignity, that meeknefs, 
that wisdom and beneficence which characte- 
rised the last scenes in the life of the French mo- 
march; andI have no doubt, that it was bya care- 
ful contemplation of that exalted pattern of all ex. 
cellence, in the solitude to which he had been for 
some months condemned, that the degraded monarch, 
by humbling himself before the Supreme Being, 
learnt to elevate his soul to that exalted composure 
of mind, which so conspicuously dignified his last mo- 
ments. It was in imitation of that divine pattern of 
beneficence alone, that, “* being reviled, he reviled net 
again ;” and the last words he uttered were employ~ 
ed in praying blefsings on his blood thirsty persecu- 
tors. I fear rot the imputation of enthusiasm for 
what I hete say. In the cause of justice, and in 
vindication of innocence, the person who is afhamed 
to exprefs his unbiafsed opinion ‘with freedom, de- 
serves not the name of man*. WNo one entertained 





* A friend to whom this paper was fhown before publication, proposed 
to addu‘e Sccrates as a para‘lel to Louis; btit in this particular! find 
great inferiwiity in the heathen philosopher. Socrates was allowed to 
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a meaner opinion of Louis than myself, till the veib 
was withdrawn that hid his real character from pub-* 
lic view. That veil being now withdrawn, in cir- 
cumstances that admit not of the pofsibility of mis- 
take, I think justice demands that this acknowledge- 
ment fhould be made, in the most public and unequi- 
vocal manner :—Yes, Louis, thou hast fabricated for 
thyself, in the fhort space of a few weeks, a crown of 
glory, that will accompany thy name to future ages, 
of which the utmost malice of thine enemies cannot 
deprive thee, the lustre of which no efforts of theirs 
will ever be able to extinguith ! 

I have here considered Louis merely as a moral 
agent, and have totally disregarded all political con- 
siderations, which, though of equal importance, I 
mean not here to bring into view. As a ding his 


character is at present entirely out of the question: 
I have only paid respect to him as a man ; and I cons 
ceive his existence in that character may be said 
to have only commenced when his regal functions 
ceased to be exercised. It was then only that his 
mind, deprived of all other aid, was forced to seek 
resources within itself alone, instead‘of relying upop 


converse till the last moment, with his friends 3 to have the consolation of 
their sympathy, and to die with the consciousnefs of being held guiltlefs 
in the minds of men of integrity of all kinds. He was not taken by sur- 
prise, suddenly arraigned before a tribunal without warning or prepares. 
tion of any sort ; no attempt was made to insnare him by artful questions 
so as to lead-him to inculpate himself. He was allowed to dictate his last ad- 
vices to his admiring friends. His mouth was not stopped when his heart 
panted to pour forth those generous maxims which he knew would insure 
the good will of all future ages. In all these respects the fate of Loyis 
was different, and infinitely more trying. 
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others: ~In‘ this point’ of view his life has been 
fhort, but wondetfully brilliatit: ‘During that fhort 
period, his opporients, by a wanton display of ephé- 
meron powér, ‘which’is natural to little minds, have 
tried to degrade"and to difhonour him ; but this they 
have found to be impofsible. It was indeed in their 
power to despoil him of his crown, and to preclude 
him from enjoying those kind endearments in 
which the mind of man delights ; but to rob him of 
his honour depended not on them. No human pow- 
er can degrade or difhonour a man, but hiniself alone. 
This is the natural unaltengbie right of man, which 
God conferred upon him at his birth, and of which 
no one canever deprivehim. A ‘tyrant may degrade 
himself by abusing his power; but the person who 
anjustly suffers by it, if he acts properly, is only thus 
exalted the more. It is vice only which cam debase 
the human soul, end-degrade it from that highest pin- 
nacle of glory, SELF RESPECT. When man does not 
wenerate himself, he cannot look forward with 2 
firm reliance to the prospects of futurity. In trying 
scenes his mind wavers, and he can find nothing to 
console him for*the opprobrium which his misgiving 
mind forbodes will certainly await him. Bereft of 
present comfort, and hopelefs of future enjoyment, 
his souleither sinks into a listlefs debility, or by afsu- 
ming adespetate fury, braves every thing in a fit of 
frantic despair. How different from that calm, that 
mild, that steady composure, which conscious inte- 
gtity, and the consolations of religious hopes in- 
spire! They therefore who would deprive man of 
of this, his greatest consolation in” scenes of the 
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deepest distrefs, would degrade the human,character 
from its highest pinnacle of glory... They become 
the afsafsins, se to speak, of the human mind; for 
they thus deprive it of all that energy which exalts 
it above the power of tyrants, and would bring man 
down to.be only upon a level with the brutes 
that perih. f 

With regard to the fate of those of his family who 
have unfortynately survived him, nothing remains 
but a melancholy foreboding of miseries unknown. 
The character of the queen will no doubt be 
loaded with every infamy that calumny can invent, 
in order to be urged as an apology for the brutal in- 
dignities they have prepared for her, which can 
have no other object in view but to fhorten the 
period of her existence, and to save them the rifk of 
exciting pity by sacrificing her life in public. The 
prince, poor innocent! has ‘no other prospect but 
that of a speedy entrance into a state of blefsed im- 
mortality, before his soul has had an opportunity of 
being stained with guilt. Sweet innocent! ages 
yet unborn will weep over thy untimely fate, 
when the memory of it fhall be revived on the his- 
toric stage!! I commiserate before hand that un- 
timely fate which but too surely awaits thee! Thou 
eanst not be arraigned before a tribunal of justice. 
Even France itself, would be afhamed of this: but 
the ready afsistants of tyranny, poison, or afsafsina- 
tion, will complete the tragedy. Heaven, alone, 
by turning the hearts of some individual, from 
public, or from private motives, to interest himself 
in thy fate, can rescue thee from the perilous state 
in which thou standest! 
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At is.impofsible to contemplate these scenes with- 
out.casting a glance at the other personages who 
have acted, and are still acting a part in this trage- 
dy ; but I cannot think of degrading those already 
named, so far as to have the others mentioned in the 
same page. On a future occasion it is not impof- 
sible but I may add a few words on that disagree- 
able subject ; for though it be exceedingly disgus- 
ting, it is at present of great, importance. 


UNCOMMON FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY, 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Narorat history ought to be studied as a collec. 
tion of facts, and not as the history of theories and 


opinions of philosophers, oftentimes vague and ill. 
founded. It does not always depend upon the intrin- 
sic degree of probability in the phenomena observed, 
but rather upon facts founded on the testimony of 
people of known veracity. The following fact is 
submitted to your readers, and the writer would be 
well pleased to find a probable conjecture of. its 
cause in some future number of your work, 

A few days ago, a large beech tree was sawing up 
into planks in a fhip builder’s yard here. The tree 
was about twenty-six inches diameter, and of so fine 
a quality as to attract the notice of some gentlemen 
accidentally pafsing by; one of whom, on exami- 
ning it, observed, near its center, a part apparently 
rotten ; but on closer inspection he found the blemith. 
was occasioned by 2 baze/ aut being completely en- 
veloped in the substance of the wood. The part 
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whereof, that immediately surrounded it, being soft, 
the nut was easily taken out, perfectly entire and - 
sound ; the colour only a little darker than the nut 
when a few weeks pulled off the tree... The nat has, 
since its being dried, fhrunk a little, and has opened 
nearly its whole length:so wide as to fhow the kernel 
to all appearance frefh. It may be added, that there 
was not the least communication’ to the cavity in 
which the nut was preserved, from the external 
part of the tree, in any direction whatever. 

Leith, Feb. 11. 1793. M. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PHENOMENON. 

Though the phenomenon above described be very 
uncommon, it is not so difficult to be accounted for 
as maay that daily occur in contemplating the ob- 
jects that present themselves to our view. Wood 
is formed by an accretion of matter all on the sur- 
face of the tree, forming each year a ring all round, 
of more or lefs thicknefs, in proportion to circumstan- 
ces ; which rings, in most kinds of wood, aredistinct- 
ly seen in a transverse section of the tree, and form 
the fibres of it when slit longitudinally. When one 
of these rings is once formed, it remains ever after of 
the same dimensions, and comes gradually to be pla- 
ced at a greater and greater distance from the cir- 
cumference of the.tree, as the age of it increases ; 
so that what was once the surface, comes to be very 
near the center ofthe tree. Now whatever matter 
is stuck into the tree, and remains firmly fixed there, 
comes to be gradually ‘covered by the rings of 
wood that grow over and cover it ; and if the ‘mat- 
ter of this extraneous substance be not of a corros 
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sive nature, the wound heais over it entirely, and the 
wood, above the substance enveloped, becomes equal+ 
ly firm and sound with that of any other part of the 
tree. The truth of these observations is daily seen 
in regard to the knots of fir wood, all of which are 
the remains of branches which once grew upon the 
tree, and while they remained there interrupted 
the continuity of the longitudinal fibres. These 
branches, cut off, or broken over by any accident, bes 
come from that moment stationary in their growth; 
and as the fibrous rings increase, they gradually heal 
over the transverse section of these branches ; so that 
the outer part of the wood, which has been formed 
over these, is perfectly free of knots, though these 
are perceived towards the center. This is the reason 
why all kinds of deal discover a much greater nums 
ber of knots nearthe eenter than near the circums 
ference of the tree. Now the nut in question has, 
by some accident, been indented into ‘the surface of 
the tree while it was yet young; and, like the re- 
mains of a branch, has been gradually healed over ; 
after which it has remained safely embedded in the 
wood till it was discovered by the sawers. From the 
researches here stated, it is plain there could be no 
opening into #. It is not at all a difficult matter to 
contrive thus to inclose in the heart of a tree an in- 
scription of any sort, upon a piece of dead wood, 
which might be preserved undiscovered till future 
ages. 
—_— 
A DETACHED REMARK. 


‘That man is my sincere friend, who will vindi« 
eate me behind my back, and tell my faults to my 


face. 











» HUMAN LIFE. 
WRITTEN ON THE CLOSt OF- THE YEAR 1762. 


For the Bee, 


Now has avother year fulfill'd its course, 
And in eternit)’s capacious gulph 

Its fleeting days has lodged. Yet a few years, 
A few revolving years, the space complete 
Of frail man’s destin’d course; forth he is sent 
Into the world, fraught, with the gayest hopes 
Of scenes of happin: fs and future blifs. 

All nature smiles around; echo the hills, 

* And every sense, and every thought is joy! 

‘The vernal sun which gilds the morn of life, 
His race pursues unwearied, and attains 

* Meridian splendour. Then the soul expands, 

And catches transport from the summer's gale, 
Which fans the mead in Phebus’ scorching ray. 
Tir’d of this visible diurnal scene, 

Imagination then unbounded soars! 

Our carth, and all it’s cares, leaves far behind ; 
Travels thidugh worlds unseen, through paths vane 
Sees forms of being ‘varied as the stars 

Which gild yon concave heav’n’s resplendent arch: 
Thence fromheffict, arises to the’cause, 

Of life, and happinefs the common source, 

But lo! the scene is chang’d, the sun declines 5 
For oft, amid the radiance of the fy, 

The howling tempest, or the chilling blast 

Of aucumn, intervenes, to damp the soul, 

And cool the fervour of our noontide j joys 5 , 
Till winter, cold and cheerlefs, makes approach, 
The phantoms of the spring to chace away ; 

For fancied good, ‘to give substantial ill; 

The proud to teach that they are only men, 

To check presumptuous man's aspiring hopes, 
And thew that happinefs is but a dream. 
The sun, his strength now spent, sinks in,the west} 
And huts the drama of our fhort-liv'd day. 
Thus flourithes and fades majestic man, 
And such the destiny of all on earth. 
. Shall then drear sable night for ever last, 
Nor morn her cheering ray again impart? 
What, though dull night and silence long prevail, 
Fair mora’s pure;dawa thei« Clouds Mhall sure dispel, 
And ufher in on our transported sight 
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The glories of a never ending day ! 

The beatuies of a scene for ever new ! 

Where virtue, peace, and harmony, shall dwell; 
And j1 one commen anthem all unite 

To celebrate the great Creator’s praise. 


“Edin. Fan. 1. 1793+ MARCELLUS, 


EEE 


VERSES WRITTEN BY ELVINA, 
For the Bee. 


No longer death I tremble at thy pow’r, 

No longer fhrink affrighted from thy dart, 
But, le! to thee my joylefs breast ] bare, 

O quickly pierce this wognded tortur’d heart! 









For one dear child, alone, I wifh’d to live, 
That I might rear her steps in virtue’s way 3 

Her youth to innocence and truth might form, 
And point the path untoeternal day. 

This darling child in whom my sou! was bound, 
Whom love and nature twisted round my heart, 


Is dead! 


‘Why do I hang o’er my pale infant’s corpse, 
And clasp it to my breast with tearful eye ? 
We try to animate her pallid lips, 
When the sweet babe’s a cherubim on high ! 





















No fears to leave her friendlefs fill my mind, 

And give keen anguifh to approaching death ; 
Joyful my soul will rise to her abode, 
While this weak frame moulders with her in earth. 










A REFLECTION. 


Courn beauty, pomp, or thrones, bestow 











- The sweets and blifs of virtuous hours, ‘ 
The regal pow’r of kings below, ] 

Might steal the goddefs to their bow’rs, , 
°Tis disappointment, pride or hate, 

That wakes the rageful soul with ire, f 
Nor titles, pow’r, nor birth, nor state, n 

Can quiet the mind that’s once on fire.. ‘ 
But.still-we find the happy prize. 

Which weaith and pow’r have sought in vain, a 
To tural huts the goddefs‘flies} 9 * Tt | x 






».® Where truth adoras:ghe humble swain,. 
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Account or Benjamin Banneker 4 Necro CALCULATOR, PRE- 
FIXED TO HIS PennsytvaniA, Detaware, Maryzanp, ano 
Vircinsa Atmanack anp Epnemerts, FoR THE YEAR OF 
ovr Lorp 1792. Battimore, PRINTED AND SOLD By W. 
Gopparp anp J. ANGELL. 

For the Bee. 


Messrs Gopparp and Ancett, Basimore, Aug. 20. 1791. 
“Benjamin Bannexer, a free negro, has calculated an al- 
manack for the ensuing year 1792; which being desirous 
to dispose of to the best advantage, he has requested me 
to aid his application to you, for that purpose. Having 
fully satisfied myself with respect to his title to this kind 
of authorfhip, if you can agree with him for the price of 
his work, I may venture to afsure you, it will do you cre- 
dit as editors, while it will afford you the opportunity 
to encourage talents that have thus far surmounted the 
most discouraging circumstances and prejudices. 

‘* This man is about fifty-nine years of age. He was born 
in Baltimore county? His father was an African, and his 
mother the offspring of 4fricar parents. His father and 
mother having obtained their freedom, were enabled to 
send him to an obscure school, where he learned, when 2 
boy, reading, writing, and arithmetic, as far as double po- 
sition ; and to leave him, at their deaths, a few acres of 
land, upon which he has supported himself ever since, by 
means of economy and constant labour, and preserved a 
fair reputation. To struggle incefsantly against want is 
nowise favourable to improvement. What he had lear- 
ned, however, he did not forget; for, as some hours of lei- 
sure will occur in the most toilsome life, he availed him- 
self of these, not to read, and acquire knowledge from - 
writings of genius and discovery;:for of such ke had none, 
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but to digest and apply, as occasions presented, the few 
principles of the few rules of arithmetic he had been 
taught at school. This kind of mental exercise formed 
his chief amusement, and soon gave him a facility in cal- 
culation that was often serviceable to his neighbours, and 
at length attracted the attention of the Mefsrs Ellicotts, a 
family remarkable for their ingenuity, and turn to the use- 
ful mechanics. It is about three years since Mr George 
Ellicott lent him Mayer’s Lunar Tables, Ferguson’s Astro- 
nomy, Leadbetter’s Tables, and some astrenomical instru- 
ments ; but without accompanying them with either hint 
or instruction that might further his studies, or lead him 
to apply them to any useful result. These books and in- 
struments, the first of the kind he had ever seen, opened 
a new world to Benjamin, and from thenceforward he 
employed his leisure in astronomical researches. He 
now took up the idea of the calculations for an almanack, 
and actually completed an eptire set for the last year, 
upon his original stock of arithmetic. Encouraged by his 
first attempt, he entered upon his calculation for 1792 ; 
which, as well as the former, he began and finifhed with- 
out the least information or afsistance from any person, 
or other books than those I have mentioned; so that 
whatever merit is attached to his present performance, is 
exclusively and peculiary his own. 

“ T have been the more careful to investigate these parti- 
culars and to ascertain their reality, as they form an inte- 
resting fact in the history of man, and as you may want 
them to gratify curiosity, I haye no objection to your 
selecting them for your account of Benjamin. I consider 
this negro as a freth proof that the powers of the mind 
are disconnected with the colour of the fkin, or, in other 
words, a striking contradiction to Mr Hume’s doctrine, 
that the negroes are naturally inferior to the whites, and 
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unsusceptible of attainments ,ijn arts and s¢iences. In 
every civilized country, we hall find thousands of whites 
liberally educated, and who have enjoyed greater oppor- 
tunities of instruction than this negro, his inferiors in 
those intellectual acquirements and capacities, that form 
the most characteristic feature of the human race. But 

the system that would afsign to these degraded blacks an 

origin different from the whites, if it is not ready to be 

deserted by philosophers, must be relinquifhed, as similar 

instances multiply ; and that such must frequently happen, 

cannot well be doubted, faould no check impede the pro- 

grefs of humanity, which, meliorating the condition of 
slavery, necefsarily leads to its final extinction.—Leg 
however, the ifsue be what it will, I cannot but with, on 

this occasion, to see. the public patronage keep pace. with 

my black friend’s merit. I am, gentlemen, your most 

ebedient servant, 

James M‘Henay.” 


ON LITERARY ENVY, (9c. A LITERARY OLLA. 


For the Bee. 


* Nor many years ago, when I was at Datchet, I saw 
the justly celebrated Herschel, before he was with great 
propriety made a doctor of laws, as a reward for his 
astronomical discoveries. 

“ That extraordinary man, the Columbus of the hea- 
vens, [who needed no common place distinction to point 
the finger of universal applause,] had then twelve men 
by relays, working on the lathe of his great speculum, 
and he was attended by a groupe of curious visitors, of 
which I had the houour to compose a part. 

* All eyes and tongues were busy. 
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“ After much, and, no doubt, very judtcious and satis- 
fattory itivestigation, one of the groupe, who seemed to 
be a very sage astronomer, whispered softly in my ear, 
¢ What a'lucky fellow Herschel is! — 7 gave him the hint 
of this thirty years ago, in the pump room at Bath; and 
now he keeps all his devices to himself in mystery, like a 
Jacob Bhemen, and gives out chapters, and views, and 
stratums of the stars, as Mahomet gave his disciples 
chapters of the Koran, after having been carried up by 
Gabriel to the seventh heaven.* 

“ Ay! (says another,) Do tem stesen kay ton kosmon ki- 
nese.” Read the president’s speech on the reflecting te- 
escope, and you will see to whom the world is obliged: 
Sor all these rarefbows. 

“ ‘Will this ever lead to the discovery of the longi- 
tude ?” ¢said a third,) ‘ It is the philosophy of astronomy, 
Sir! The real use of astronomy, Sir! to which J direcé 
my attention.—I freely confefs I am no hand at magick 
lanthorns.’ 

“ I remember when I was im China, (said a fourth,) 
that I heard the rationale of the thing from a mifsionary 
at Pekin, and Sir Isaac Newton, you know, speaks of the 
application of a microscope to the eatoptric telescope. 

“ He imagines that the new planet must have satellites, 
but the devil a satellite there is te be seen about it ! —— 
A p—x«x upon rationales and analogies !—Will the man limit 
the variety of the universe !” (said another.) 

“* I was silent as death ; — but in the midst of all this 
chattering, in bounced a worthy honest looking country 
gentleman, in a blue coat and scarlet neck, with a hunt- 
ing cap, and his whip in his hand; and he came up in 
the frankest, and pleasantest manner imaginable, put- 
ting the whole company to profound silence, with 
“ What, what gentleman ?— what are you about now? 
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difsecting poor Herschel, and driving him out of your 
wm like a comet. 

I have a large family, and enough to do in the 
aa but he fhall have the use of my rooms and my 
purse too, gentlemen, to carry on his improvements ! 

“* One can’t make an astronomer every day, as one'can 
make a lord, or a bifhop, or a baronet. No, no, gentle- 
men! no, no !"———-And away the worthy Nimrod went, 
and away went I. 


ORIGINAL LETTER, 
For the Bee. 


Sir James Foulis te Thomas Pennant, esg. 


I wave with great pleasure perused, oftener than once, the 
account of your tour through Scotland ; written, not with 


the spirit of an adversary, that comes to spy out ‘the na- 
kednefs of the land, but like an impartial observer, who 
can approve what is right, and blame what is amifs. 
There is only one point, which hall’ be mentioned be- 
low, in which prejudice has biafsed your judgement. 
Having lately looked over your first volume, on which 
I made some remarks, I thought it would be proper to 
communicate them to you; as I was persuaded you would 
not grudge the small expence of the postage of a letter, 
to learn some particulars about a country, for’ views 
ing which you had taken so much trouble. 

Old Cambus is so written by copying from'the pro- 
nunciation of southern Scots, who Know nothing about 
the matter. The true name ofthe place is Alt’ Camus} 
z. ¢. Rivulus Sinus, being so called from a rill 'that® tums 
into a bay of the sea. If you had been as fond as 1 aim 
of mutton ham fried with eggs, ‘you Would tot havé com- 
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pi uaed of ¥our.| entertainment, .. However, cthatinconves 

nigncy', is pow .semowed by, erecting a net 7imm, ‘ about-a 

mile to, the eastward, which, saves some-ill get and digive 
provisions. suited, to an }Englith taste.» ; 

_ QQuabar-signifies bill top ;, Dunglafs, a: grey ‘il oThe 
Bafs consists of two huge rocks, clapped! together by’ some 
cenvulsion’,.of nature; but. lying. inxsucl)!a -manner at 
bottom, that a gentlemea found a pafsage -pervious from 
north to. south; whether by sand, ‘or other-rubbith} it 
may be closed up now, I know not. 

You have taken the account of the two heads in the 
wall.of the Netherbow of Edimburgh from: some: blun- 
dering author. There is no such inscription as-youw men- 
tion. 

George’s Square does not take up twenty-sewen norte 
byt betwixt two and ihree. 

»Garbh signifies rough.. We have many. places of shat 
ngme in Scotland. 

Leven is a.rapid current ; Loch Leven, 1 ‘lake fepe 
which such a current proceeds. You mentiun the “blow 
the Englith received at that place ; :but-you have’'not got 
the, wwhele: history. The English had bheseiged a castle 
inthe lake, and by blocking up the mouth ofthe tiver 
that,runs from thence, had almost drowned the Scots ig 
the castle. But St George’s day happening’ in thesmean 
time, St Andrew slily took the atlvantage;‘came> our? 
with -small ‘boats, broke the bank,:drowneds and: whew 
many of the besiegers, who were most devoutly ‘deualeyr 
This .onght not to have been omitted, as:it :is the -only- 
useful. piaxt:-ef the history ; for tooyou:or me iti smatters 
not whether a parcel of Scots or »Engli{h: butchered “the® 
oppesite\party, five or six hundred years-ago: | But to mi- 
litary men~it gives:a most usefiil>lefsonj—show much they- 
> to be aware dinke ——_ ahat may ative crpen — 
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indulgence commonly used: on great solemnities. In a 

regiment that I commanded in a popith country, the vee 

ry officer on guard was stabbed by a private soldier, on 

the evening of a festival, though I. had previously ‘taken 
all pofsible care to prevent the disorders that — 

trise from such religious solemnities. 

The true old name of Taymouth was Beul-loch, ¢: #, 
mouth of a lake. 

Fur-bbuatchaille, thould be written Fair-bbaichaille, 
t. ¢. watch (watchman,) of fhepherds. 

The word cant does not rise from the name of the 
preacher. Cant is a Gaelic word signifying language: 
Speakers of Englifh applied that word to every speech 
they did not understand. : 

Murray, a courity once much more extensive than it 
is now, was peopled with Englifh by one of our kings. 
But as the account of that affair would take up a theet 
by itself, I thall pafs it over here. They were the very 
people that lord Littleton, in his history of Henry 1. 
says were carried off to Scotland, and killed there. A 
ridiculous.story !— as if the Scots had driven off 100,000 
or more, on purpose to kill them for sport, when they 
might have killed them. much more easily on the very 
spot where they caught them. This, too, was the rea-. 
son that the Highlanders, as you mention in the life of 
Cameron, thought it lawful to plunder them. 

Black-mail,, (not meal,) was the greatest disgrace of 
Scotland. Yet if great examples could justify a scan- 
dalous action, it-might be justified by the instance of 
most. of the sovereigns of Europe, who now actually pay 
black-mail to the piratical states of Africa. 

You mention Edardachils, the true name is Edir-da- 
choille. _ Literally translated, it mean, betwixt two woods, 
which has formerly been the case with that spot, though. 
perhaps scarcely a stump of one tree can be found there. 
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It remains, now, that I point out the pafsage in which 
prejudice has blinded your better judgement. You ex- 
prefs‘ preat compafsion for what you suppose to be the 
misery of the poor people of the isle of Mull, who ga- 
ther:their simple, or, as you call it, their wretched food, 
of limpets, &’c. among the rocks, ¥et-you tellus that 
disease is scarcely known among ‘them } ‘that the women 
generally bring forth twins; and most of them live to 2 
great old age. Now I afk you for what reason any pru- 
dent man would eat, but to preserve life, health, and to 
see a numerous offspring? Are these three great blefsings 
the consequences of want of proper food ?’ I have known 
many opulent families in England, where the parents were 
pining at the view of one or two sickly children; and 
others, over a full table, lamenting for the want of heirs to 
a great estate, and that their inheritance, to use a Scotch 
éxprefsion, must go to folks of fremt blood. These dis- 
<onsolate people then neglect the large sirloin and the 
plumb pudding, and eat the fleth of vipers, and snakes of 
divers sorts, in hopes that such detestable food, (on which 
a hungry Mull man wauld look with horror, ) may inspire 
the vigour of which the use of their full meals has des 
pitived them: whether these two lines may be better ape 
plied than to the Mull men, 


Fatal effects of luxury and ease, : 
They eat their poison, and they drink disease, 9 6 SF 78) 


- Nou would do most beneficial service to many of yea 
countrymen, if you could prevail on them-to leave: thd 
puddings and dumplings of England, and live.a while with 
the inhabitants of Mull. Or if the luxurious rascals-are: 
afraid to venture on the expedition, for feab of the ill en- 
tertainment you complain of at Alt Camus, let them send 
their wives, and they will soon receive haven pregis 
of the virtuous efficacy of being 
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Then inhabitiats of Britain are nearly as much unacquainted: with! the 
true value and present gfate of the Shetland isles, as they are with the 
dominions: of the Great, Mogu!. Hence we ransack the most distant. 
pasts of the globe in search of novelties, and engage in enterprises at 
an immense expence, to attain acquisitions at a great distance, which are 
not of half the value of those which lie neglected, because unknown, at 
home, These remarks do not apply to the Shetland‘isles alone ; buc 
to many other. of the valuable appurtenances of Scotland. It -igy 
therefore, with pleasure, that a few pages of this Miscellany fhall be 
eccasionally spared for fhort notices of these neglected isles, Their 
value, however, is not to be appreciated by their appearance and pre~ 
sent state; but that which, by industry, and a proper direction.to thé 
powers of man) they might be made to bear. 


Silwestrem tenui musam meditaris avenae Virc. 


Tass idend in in the: polethiion of the: laiede of Beste. nad 


Lochend, the former having 78 merks +, or one-third ; and 
the latter 156, or two-thirds, reckoned ten penny land f. 
The soil, which is loamy, with a mixture of clay and. sand 
chiefly, is excellent, and capable of the highest degree of 
cultivation that its latitude can admit; or rather might be 
so meliorated as to vie, in its productions, with places 
removed five degrees to the southward of it ||. It is so re- 
markable for bear, that a thrave often yields ten or twelve 
lispounds §,.0£ corn, and in some instances more ; though 
the general run, or average, does not exceed eight. 


* Stour, in thé Norse language, signifies big, to distinguith this isle —. 
the twa iothers, smaller than it, called Papa. 


+ This ois an indefinite term of mensuration, as it applies to lands, in 
some places more, and in others jefs than anacre, 


1. By this ,is meant a yearly reddendo, of nearly,ope and two-thirds 
pounds of butter, and L. 1: 6 : & Scotch money, for'e th merk of land. 


|| Wide M’Kenaie’s draft, whereit is accurately laid down, 
§ A Tispomnd is Commonly contidered equal to thirty-two pounds Englith- 
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the commonty,there.is fine.pasture, particularly for 
fheep, which.are here of alarge:sine, and yield good mutton 
yand wool. But,the peats,are of an: inferior sort, as there 
is, scarcely am appearance -of . mols observable throughout 
the island ; nor any; grounds. laid. down to meadow,-owing 
to, mismanagement of farms, and,a.greed far fifhers. .The 
Jands are parcelled out in. such subdivisions to the tenan- 
try, and the common so cut. up for-peats, that almost all 
the cattle are fed on the inclosed, or arable ground. 
Hence. the want of butter and hay, and the lamentable pro- 
spect that this fine island will, in a-thort time, be peelled 
to the very channel, for a scanty firing. . And'to the same 
gause may be ascribed the deterioration of crops of bear ; 
the chief grounds having, of late’ years, been allotted to po- 
tatoes, and then bear and oats, in continual rotation; at least 
rately allowed to rest in grafs, . Instead of this ruinous 
system, were the lands let in large,farms, they would be 
restored to their’ pristine fertility ;.the tenants would -be 
enabled to raise better crops, larger cattle, and butterand 
hay for all their purposes. -. They might, then, afford to pay 
double rent for their pofsefsions, aided by the 'prosécution 
of the small fifhing, and herrings; which frequently sur- 
; round this island, and fill its ree er crecks, in immense 
fhoals. . 5 Se: 
Thus a source of wealth, as is yet aitiaten to theoin- 
habitants, whe are generally reckoned | poor; would -fléw 
. into this island, and render the importation of meaband 
“ malt a lefser article of commerce in. this, country: than it 
Ahas.been ofalongtime. By these means.the people srould 
_ become rich, and what is of more consequence, happiersin 
_ themselyes, than their present exposure te those arts. which 
are almost inevitably, connected with the prosecution -of 
the ling fithing, by different competitars, on.a large scale, 
ean, pofsibly. produce, Were it not well authenticated, 
“ad. indeed pretty generally known, I thould want faith‘ta 
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etedit-the fact, that those to whoim'the 'tetts'Uf this place 
are paid, should ‘be ‘so -blind te ‘their wh intetest,as | well 
as to that of their tenantry, which is intimately cdnhectéd 
with . it, as to’ sanetion wpwards of seventy Boats créws to 
row from it» To this cireumstance? it is owing, in a great 
measure, that both Jarge*and small fith, are sometimes scarce ; 
that the'corn and gtafsrounds'are much trodden down; ‘atid 
the peats rendered lefs valuable than they otherwise would 
be. Hence, too, the introduction and sale of great quan- 
tities of spirits, téa, snuff, and other merchandize, corrupts 
the morals of the people; wastes their substance, and leads 
them to difsipation of almost every kind. 
--‘Here are some ‘tolerable harbours, or inlets of the sea. 
Of these, Hammavée;j which lies on the west side, is the 
best,. being: prettycapacious, and having good anchorage ; 
but the entry to it is very narrow and hazardous ‘with- 
out a pilot,'on account of a'large ridge of rocks, that ‘al- 
most runs acrofs “thie pafsage, although the gut is eleven 
feet deep. ~Culliavoe°is the next considerable placé “for 
anchoring small vefsels, and is noted for a tolerable 
beach;which on one ‘side runs so steep, that sloops ‘can 
lie vand take in their’ cargoes by the help of a small 
plank; an imestimable advantage this, beside that’ of 2 
safe entry. The other inlets or creeks, are convénitnt 
for: small craft; and are generally well furnifhed with 
- beaches ;: particularly the one occupied by the present 
tacksman and: factor. It is, by far, the best for finithing 
or completing the cure of salted ling, tufk, and cod. ™ 
As: these*places of anchorage are well fenced fromthe 
ocean, and once yielded nine tons of kelp, it is highly 
presumable, ‘that, instead of this quantity, at the expiry 
of every three years, the fhores might be cut in stich 
a manner, as to render four tons yearly, besides the quan- 
tity arising from ‘sea wate; with which this island “has 
been often bleised, and by which it produces certain as- 
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tonithing crops of bear; nay, in this production, I am con- 
vinced it stands unrivalled in almost.every corner of the 
world. 

The corn and grafs grounds are truly beautiful, and 
open a wide field for cyntemplation. Nature has indeed 
been very bountiful, but art parsimonious in this delight- 
ful spot. Were their powers united in an elegant, man- 
ner, it would become the admiration, as it now may be 
deemed the garden, of Shetland. 

Here there is also a warren, together with otters and 
seals, and a few of the birds most conimon to the 
country. The tide of Papa sound, which separates it 
from the main land to the southward, is oft times so ra- 
pid and dangerous, that it cannot be safely forded. Un- 
der this description, may be reckoned the pafsage to 
the Vae Skerries, which lie about a league off land, 
nearly in the direction of N. N. W. 

These rocks, which in boisterous weather wear a dread 
ful appearance from the horn of Papa Stour, have yet 
been known to fhelter men and boats, when defeated or 
overtaken by a high sea, on their returning from the 
ling fithng. They lie in a cluster, and form somewhat 
like a bason. Besides this convenience, they fhelve so 
much, that boats can be drawn up and: secured upon 
them. Nay, there is an instance of a lodge having been 
erected there by Dunrofsnefs men™*, for a fifhing station, 
They have not a sward of grafs, but abound in limpets 
of a large size. They also produce flint; and are. much 
resorted ‘to by seals. In fine, these Skerries may be 
considered: as an appendage of Papa, although consider 
ably disjoined from it. At all events, they are a great 
convenience. 


* The parith that bears this nime, is distant abcut thirty-five miles 
from these Skerries and bounded en the south by Lumburgh Head, 
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The two holms, which lie near the western point ef 
this island, and are pofsefsed solely by the laird of Lochend, 
feed horned cattle and fheep, of each a few, to much ad- 
vantage ; although wafhed by the ocean, in almost every 
direction, in winter, in so much that the grafs is often 
so brackith, that they cannot eat it. However, it is no+ 
tour, that some oxen that had been kept there for a se+ 
ries of years, produced an amazing quantity of fine tallow. 
It is said, that Papa Stour, and its appendages, are still 
redeemable by the heirs of Mouat of Bequalee, the origi- 
nal proprietor, by whom the same were impignorated to 
Busta and Lochend, for certain sums of money advanced 
him, ‘The vestige of his policy, and coat of arms, is still 
visible, and not at all contemptible for the times in which 
he lived. 
The church, though an ancient structure, is sufficient to, 
contain the inhabitants. The parson does duty onceiin 
three weeks, as he has two other parifhes under his care. 
But the drawn theaf, to which he is entitled here, forms # 
considerable part of his stipend. : 
I thould be wanting to myself, were I to close these 
strictures, without heeding the civilities I received in thi¢ 
island; where I stayed three days with a friend. Sach 
marks of urbanity, chearfulnefs, and friendthip, claim my 
warmest and most grateful tribute of praise. Beneficent 
actions indeed, are amply rewarded in a happier stage of 
existence, independently of those placid satisfactions 
which they always communicate to virtuous minds. And, 
how, much soefer even a public acknowledgement, may 
gratify, it can enly convey an imperfect idea of what is: 
felt. But — 


“* If e’er a gleam of comfort glads my soul, 
* If e’er my brow te wonted smiles wnbends; 
‘Tis when the fleeting minutes as they roll, 
*€ Can add one gleam of pleasure to my friends. CC. S. 


Edin, Nov, 20: 1792. 
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ee —————————————————E——— 
ANECDOTE OF MARESMAL DE FEUILLADE. 
Lous xvi. one day afked the magefhal de Feuillade, what 
M. de Calenat could be good for. “ Sire, (said he,) 
if your ‘majesty wants a general of an army, he is very 
worthy of that employment.—If you want a chancellor, he 
will nobly fill the functions of it.— If you judge it pro- 
per to make him a minister, his capacity is, im every re- 
spect, equal to thé tafk.” At the time M, de Feuillade 
said this, he was at variance with M. de Calenat. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS; 


Ax efsay entitled the Read to Perfection, with extracts, is receivéd. 
The Directions for preserving objects of Natural History, are also come 
% hand, and thali appear as soon as pofsible. 

The very interesting unedited Fragments of Bacon are also thankfully 
received. 

The Editor is much obliged toC. F. for the observations on mechanism. 
Both the contrivances he mentions have been adopted in particular cases 5 
and have been found liable, in practice, to objections that do not readily 
eccur in theory.—Of these more particular notice will be taken on some 
future occasion. . 

The lines by Timothy Sober are received ; and thall have a place with 
the first convenience, 

The communication by Marcellus, has been too long overlooked. Far 
this, and other things of the same kind, the Editor finds it necefsary to 
apologise, by ascribing it to the confusion occasioned by a search made 
in his office, that he would not have here mentioned at all, had he not 
been afraid that some pieces may have been entirely lost on that occasion, 
which he’ hopes at any rate will be few. He can only recollect one small 
bundle of papers amifsing, and that Jutkily consisted for the most part 
of his own writings, but some others he can recollect to have been in ity 
particularly a paper from Trader Political, and one signed Astyanax, and 
another Ruriola Alter. He hopes still. to be able to recover these: "but 
Should that no: be in his power, he hopes these correspondents will obli« 
gingly pardon him for this involuntary apparent disrespect. 























*,* TheSeconp Orpen or Gems wiil be inserted after a fbort inters 
wal, to give roam to seme ether articles that bave been too long deferred. 











